OCCUPATIONS   OF  THE  HADHRAMI

smiths.   There are also coolies, stevedores, coffee shop and small store
keepers.             *

There is no more pleasant sound in the bazaars of Zanzibar and Pemba
than the clink of the coffee cups. The coffee vendor needs neither cry nor
bell to tell his passing. Far down the street you hear him coming. In one
hand he carries his big brass pot with charcoal brazier fixed beneath, and
in the other two or three tiny handleless cups which he clinks together
between his palm and forefinger as he gdes. This is a trade particularly
Hadhrami and though in the Hadhramaut he fills his cup full, he knows
in Zanzibar, as he skilfully splashes a thimblefull into a cup, that it must not
be filled. There'is a story in Zanzibar of an Omani who took it as the
deepest insult when he was offered a full cup and upped and stabbed the
server right away.

Other Hadhramis deal in the shark and dried fish products of their native
Shihr, and the meat trade between Zanzibar and the East African coast
has been in their hands for the last sixty years or more. In Pemba this was
the work of Ahmed who had brought Karama to me and he employed
other Shihiris to slaughter and-cut up his meat. Some trades were practised
by men of the coast and of the interior indifferently, but a few were special
preserves. Fishing and hawking were the occupations of coast men alone,
while none but those of the interior made the baskets and mats used for
packing Zanzibar's cloves for export. At one time Hadhramis owned
shambas of cloves and coco-nuts and much house property in Zanzibar
town; but all that is changed and now they own little of either kind, for
much of it has passed to the Indians.

Absorbed in trade and the accumulation of money, the Hadhramis in
Zanzibar are comparatively indifferent to politics. Although hot-
tempered by nature they are as a rule law-abiding and loyal, but from
1923 to 1928 a series of affrays toot pkce in most of which they
were the aggressors. The victims of their attacks were the Baluchis,
Khojas and Hindu Indians, and the Muscat and Sun Arabs. The most
serious disturbance was in 1928 when fighting between Hadhramis and
Omani Arabs continued intermittently for four days and four persons were
killed and some thirty wounded. Nasir bin 'Abdulla al Kathiri, the chief
ringleader, and others were deported. Nasir went to Java and in 1934
returned to his tribe in the Hadhramaut* The up-country and coast
Hadhramis are now organized into two associations which endeavour
to compose disputes between individuakr
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